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STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN 
COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


Durinea the past several decades educators have 
been concerned with the question of how to make the 
schools better serve democracy. This concern has re- 
sulted in numerous changes in administrative poli- 
cies. These have brought about more pupil and 
student participation in elementary and secondary 
schools and, to a more limited degree, in institutions 
of higher learning. The project method, student 
councils, committee work, and other group activities 
have been instituted to give boys and girls real ex- 
periences in democratic living. The accomplishments 
of these measures have varied widely, depending 
upon the skill in planning and administering them. 
More recently colleges have attempted to provide ex- 
periences for their students which would enable them 
to prepare for more effective citizenship in a demo- 
eratic society. 

The reader will, no doubt, be in full accord with the 
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fundamental philosophy underlying such a movement. 
However, many questions are being raised as to how 
effective these activities are in actually achieving the 
desired goal. Educators who agree wholeheartedly 
with the philosophy that children and youth should 
be educated for effective living ask how it may best 
be accomplished. 

It is generally agreed that the elementary and sece- 
ondary schools have made considerable progress in 
educating youth for happier and more serviceable 
living. In fact, they have gone much farther than 
have the colleges. This is probably due to the usual 
conservatism of college faculties and to the usual 
interpretation of objectives of higher education. 

The writer is of the definite opinion that institu- 
tions of higher learning should do more than most of 
them have done in directly providing avenues through 
which students may acquire those experiences so 
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essential to the citizens of a democratic society. 
Some of the obstacles that lie in the pathway of 
achieving this end are: an unwillingness to accept 
new ideas, the specialized function of college educa- 
tion, rapidly changing student personnel, and teachers 
who are not educated in this area of thought. Teach- 
ers frequently do not have a student-personnel point 
of view. Although these do constitute a real difficulty 
in many colleges, they are not insurmountable. 

What, then, can be done on the typical college 
campus to insure more student participation in ad- 
ministrative policies? By student participation is 
meant permitting representative students to express 
their opinions on matters pertaining to the college 
calendar, campus social activities, convocations, social 
organizations, and general institutional practices and 
development. It is assumed that college authorities 
will give due consideration to the opinions expressed 
by the students. 

There are areas of administration where there can- 
not and probably should not be student participation. 
These involve the budget, employment, tenure, dis- 
missal, and retirement of the staff. On the other 
hand, there are activities on every campus which 
should be largely under the control of the students. 
Student publications, clubs and organizations, home- 
comings, ete. should be planned and executed with a 
minimum of faculty control. 

This article will deal with some of these phases of 
college administration where it is desirable to have 
student participation in determining certain policies. 
There are a few schools which leave the responsibility 
for athletics largely to the students. In most colleges, 
however, athletics are administered either by the 
faculty or by a board representative of faculty, stu- 
dents, and alumni. The last-named arrangement is 
more defensible than either of the first two men- 
tioned. Athletic programs are primarily for the 
students’ immediate benefit and enjoyment and it 
would seem reasonable to assume that they should 
have a voice in their administration. 

Social affairs, such as dances and parties, together 
with the rules and regulations pertaining to them, 
might well be jointly administered by faculty and 
students. A committee to administer these events 
should be representative of both groups. In fact, 
there is need for a much larger voice by the students 
in all extracurricular activities than is evident at the 
present time. 

It is desirable to have the student body represented 
in some manner with the alumni association. This is 
necessary in order to integrate the two groups. In 
one small midwestern school the president of the 
student association is a member of the working group 
of the alumni known as the University Association. 
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Institutional-development commissions, citizens com. 
mittees, and other lay groups organized for the wel. 
fare of the college might well have student representa- 
tives together with administrative officials and faculty 


members. For example, at the University of South 
Dakota the Development Commission has a student 
representative from each school and college in the 
institution, 

Students have a definite contribution to make re- 
lating to the policies that govern sororities, fraterni- 
ties, and other student-living units. 

The curriculum is another area where some have 
advocated student participation. Any individual stu- 
dent or group of students should be encouraged to 
make suggestions as to the offerings of new courses 
and to voice criticisms concerning existing courses, 
In one institution known to the writer an Indian stu- 
dent asked the president how to proceed to have a 
course introduced dealing with Indian history. This 
student was told whom to see. In this particular 
case the course will be offered next year as a result 
of student initiation. There is no particular objec- 
tion to assembling students’ opinions concerning the 
strengths and weaknesses of the present curricula as 
well as to proposed changes. But the results will 
usually be disappointing. Students are too immature 
to have valid judgments on this vital matter. The 
faculty by reason of their maturity, experience, and 
superior education are in a far better position to de- 
termine policies relating to curricula than are stu- 
dents. The present confusion pertaining to curricular 
practices is so widespread that adding student opin- 
ions would only increase the uncertainty. 

A few leaders in counseling have emphasized the 
importance of having students represented on com- 
mittees dealing with this subject. Some institutions 
are using upperclassmen in their counseling program. 
Both of these ideas have much to recommend them, 
but it is questionable whether student participation 
can go much beyond these. 

More recently there has been agitation to have stu- 
dents evaluate teaching. There are those who be- 
lieve that, since students are the recipients of teach- 
ing, it is logical that they should judge the instructors. 
Some teachers have used this technique for evaluating 
their teaching and have nothing but praise for it. 
The writer is of the opinion that this device might 
well be used as one of several in attempting to improve 
teaching. The consensus of opinion of a number of 
students over a period of years regarding a teacher 
has a great deal of merit. If it is used in this man- 
ner, it reduces student prejudices and minimizes the 
influence of immaturity. 

Requirements for gradu:.tion, majors and minors, 
prerequisites, etc. do not come within the province 
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of student authority. At the same time, convoca- 
fons, Commencement programs, and other college 
jctivities should be developed jointly by faculty and 
students. 

The foregoing will serve to illustrate the fact that 
there are possibilities on every college campus for 
giving youth experiences that will enable them to 
participate and assume responsibility for certain 
administrative practices, 

If a college president desires to give his student 
body a voice in determining some of the administra- 
tive policies of his institution, he should pave the 
way carefully by taking the faculty and student 
leaders into his confidence. To avoid confusion and 
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perplexing problems it is necessary to proceed 
slowly. It might be well to begin by placing one or 
two students on the convocation committee. Perhaps 
a student representative could be added to tne com- 
mittee on campus social affairs. 

The value of student participation should not be 
underestimated as a means of educating youth to 
take their rightful places in society. It is necessary 
that colleges give some opportunity to young men 
and women to learn the ways of democracy by doing 
worth-while things while they are still students. The 
results of teaching about democracy are small as 
compared with those achieved by having youth actu- 
ally participating in the real practices of their college. 








THE TEACHING OF READING? 


WiuiaM W. BrickKMAN 
School of Education, New York University 


Certainly, if we take reading to mean something more 
than ‘‘saying the words,’’ the results of our systematic 
instruction over a period of some nine years of child life 
during the past half-century have not been altogether 
satisfying; indeed, there is ground for the fear that we 
may be training the vast majority of our children just 
well enough to enable them to occupy themselves with the 
tawdriest reading material and yet not well enough to 
ensure that they will wish to enter into and enjoy their 
rightful intellectual and spiritual heritage, or even that 
they will be able to withstand the word-magic of the ad- 
vertiser and the propagandist. Consequently the great 
reading problem is to know how to cultivate in children 
the power of being able to grasp the significance of what 
is placed before them in print, to judge of its value, and 
make the best use of it.—A. F. Watts, ‘‘The Language 
and Mental Development of Children. ’’2 

No facet of language, especially reading, can be de- 
veloped in isolation from facts. Since a pupil cannot 
just read ‘‘reading’’ but must read about something 
(such as science, social science, and literature), reading 
is a process rather than a subject. A significant part of 
this notion is that reading skills, abilities, attitudes, and 
information are developed in a ‘‘reading-to-learn’’ situa- 
tion rather than in a ‘‘learning-to-read’’ situation. It 
follows, then, that teachers at all grade levels and in all 


1 For a review of the writings, 1944-1947, see W. W. 
Brickman, ‘‘Reading Instruction and Improvement,’’ 
SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 65: 231-237, March 29, 1947. Sum- 
maries of the literature on this subject may be found in 
D. D. Durrell and H. A. Murphy, ‘‘ Research in Reading, 
1946-1948,’’ Review of Educational Research, XIX, 
April, 1949, pp. 95-106; and W. S. Gray, ‘‘Reading,’’ 
pp. 965-1005, W. S. Monroe, editor, ‘‘ Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research’’ (revised edition, New York, Mac- 


millan, 1950). 
2 Boston: Heath, [1944]. Pp. 89-90. 








content, or subject-matter, areas are directly responsible 
for the systematic development of reading ability as an 
aid to learning —Emmett A. Betts, ‘‘Foundations of 
Reading Instruction.’ ’8 


THERE is a library of literature on the problems of 
imparting reading skills and of improving them once 
imparted. Teachers and other educators, parents, 
and the proverbial men-in-the-street have been fasci- 
nated, if not overwhelmed, by the magnitude of the 
effort and by the meagerness of the outcome. Ap- 
parently, as in the case of meteorological phenomena, 
everyone talks about—and works at—reading, but few 
seem to accomplish anything really fundamental about 
it. The existence of a raft of remedial-reading pro- 
grams on every educational level, from the elementary 
to the graduate school, is evidence enough of the fact 
that instruction in reading has been something less 
than a large-seale success. The relegation of book 
reading to the status of equality and competition with 
such newer media of communication as comics, movies, 
radio, and television can hardly be expected to en- 
courage the raising of a generation capable of inter- 
preting intelligently the written word in connected 
discourse of any length exceeding a few lines. 

But this is not the proper place for a jeremiad. 
Let the authors of the numerous works on the tech- 
niques of teaching reading be heard. 

The name of Paul Witty, professor of education 
and director of the Psycho-Educational Clinie of 
Northwestern University, is a well-known one in the 
field of reading, civilian and military. His latest 
production in this area, “Reading in Modern Educa- 
tion,” presents a methodology founded upon the de- 
velopmental concept, a viewpoint growing out of “the 
impact of experimental findings concerning child de- 


3 New York: American Book Co., 1946. Pp. 10-11. 
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velopment, conclusions based upon scientifie studies 
of the nature and significance of language, and recom- 
mendations from educators regarding the relationship 
of basic human needs to the educative process” (p. v). 
After a short historical introduction, Witty discusses 
motivation, readiness, vocabulary growth, remedial 
work, and other topics of prime interest to the teacher. 
He summarizes the findings of many researches, some- 
times interpretatively but rarely critically. (The 
greatest number of references is to studies by Witty 
and associates.) Employing the concepts of Pro- 
gressive education, modern psychiatry, and psycho- 
analysis, the author is generally careful not to be- 
come too doctrinaire. On the whole, his book has the 
qualities of a reference volume—case studies, bibliog- 
raphies of children’s and adolescents’ literature, and 
good professional reading lists following each chapter 
{a single consecutive numbering scheme would make 
for less confusion in the lJast-mentioned category). 
Occasionally, as in the ease of the comics (pp. 38-39), 
one feels that Dr. Witty might have expanded his 
sensible analysis at no cost to his readers’ patience. 

More elementary is “Problems in Reading,” by Ed- 
ward W. Dolch, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. This book reprints articles and 
addresses, as well as unpublished writings, on such 
matters as word recognition and phonies, sight vo- 
eabulary, improving reading deficiencies, and the like. 
The sequence of subjects is logical and the author’s 
style is free from professional-mystical rhetoric. On 
the other hand, it contains questionable references to 
the past (pp. 145, 347-348), instances of writing down 
(pp. 145-148), self-deluding statements on the success 
of reading methods (pp. 160-161), and circuitous 
thinking (p. 294). While not suitable as a textbook 
in college courses, Dr. Doleh’s volume can be used 
with profit in a teachers’ reference library. 

One of the most prominent figures in reading peda- 
gogy, William S. Gray, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, leaves temporarily his custom- 
ary roles as editor and contributor and assumes the 
authority of sole author. His recent work, “On Their 
Own in Reading,” describes “basic ideas and valid 
practices in the teaching of word perception in its 
proper relationship to the total reading process” (p. 
33). In plainer terms, this is an elementary text 
stressing the importance of sight reading and offering 
a considerable number of specific procedures toward 
helping pupils to help themselves. There is an his- 
torical chapter with a liberal assortment of facsimile 
pages illustrating older approaches. It was down- 
right fairminded of Professor Gray to allot generous 
space to a backsliding methodologist, Leonard Bloom- 
field (pp. 29-32), but his refutation of that philologist 
is not fully convincing. 
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“Teaching Children to Read,” as the title implies, § 
deals with the elementary school. Written by Fay) 
Adams, professor of education at the University of 7 
Southern California, Lillian Gray, associate professor i 
of education at San Jose State College, and Dora! 
Reese, formerly at the Duluth (Minn.) State Teachers | 
College, this textbook devotes much attention to the : 
historical and psychological foundations, reading | 
readiness, methodology (plus the remedial variety), 4 
and related areas. The authors have included here — 


more references to belles-lettres than one usually finds 4 


in a dozen educational texts. Their pedagogical ap- 


paratus is more than satisfying, comprising as it does | 


plentiful questions, activities, professional reading | 
suggestions, and illustrations. The content proper js 
well calculated to train effective teachers of reading, 
However, the book suffers from a lack of reverence © 
for historical aceuracy (e.g., pp. 41, 43), a gratuitous j 
generalization about the relationship of reading diff. | 
culties to juvenile delinquency (p. v), outdated con- © 
clusions regarding the comies (pp. 485-486), and an 
unscientific and otherwise unwarranted (but possibly 
unintentional) slur on Americans of foreign parent- 7 
age (pp. 457-458). 
other volumes published under the same imprint, the © 
number of misprints in proper names and titles is — 
excessive (pp. 65, 74, 267, 486, 488, 503, 515). 

Another textbook for the elementary teacher is 
“Children Learn to Read,” by David H. Russell, pro- 7 
fessor of education at the University of California © 
(Berkeley). Professor Russell aims particularly at © 
the application of research findings and successful © 
practices to problems of reading. The content of the © 
book is made up of the social, historical, child-devel- 
opment, and psychological backgrounds of the read- | 
ing program; methods and materials of instruction; | 
and special phases such as vocabulary building, word 
recognition, reading interests, individual differences, 
and more. The text proper is properly documented 
(most references are to Russell’s works), and each 
chapter ends with lucid conclusions and apt reading 
suggestions. In addition, there are children’s book- 
lists and an annotated bibliography of bibliographies. 
The historical chapter shows evidence of an attempt 
at originality and carefulness of treatment, mislead- 
ing generalizations (e.g., p. 41) and factual errors (p. 
33) being kept down to a minimum. In general, Dr. 
Russell’s textbook is easier to use and makes less de- 
mands on a practicing teacher’s patience than many 
another publication in its field. 

A very practical manual for “Adapting Instruction 
in Reading to Individual Differences” has been pre- 
pared by Guy L. Bond, professor of education at the 
University of Minnesota, and Bertha Handlan, form- 
erly at the University of Colorado. A good part of 
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‘his booklet rests upon pure common sense (¢.g., pp. 
75-78). The authors refer constantly to reading ma- 
yerials, but somehow cannot avoid commonplaces (p. 
6). The foreword by Dean Wesley E. Peik is over- 
loaded with clichés about reading. The final bibliog- 
raphy is adequate, but unannotated. 

A more substantial publication by Dr. Bond, this 
time with Eva B. Wagner of Drew University as co- 
author, is “Teaching the Child to Read.” The authors 
adopt the developmental approach and seek to pre- 
sent a system of reading procedures built upon com- 
petent research results. The chief areas of emphasis 
are readiness, word meaning and recognition, inde- 
pendent and extensive reading, and evaluation of 
reading skills. Unlike other texts, there is neither 
an historical introduction nor any special treatment 
of remedial work. At times, the writing appears 
naively optimistie (¢.g., pp. 4, 358) and unnecessarily 
wordy. The study-guide questions, selected chapter 
references, and the appended outline of tests consti- 
tute irrefutable evidence, in part, that this is an ele- 
mentary textbook, but also a serviceable one to the 
elementary-school teacher. It is strange that the 
authors seem reluctant to take up the challenge by 
the comies to good literature (pp. 390-391) and that 
they have nothing to say, in a 1950 book, about televi- 
sion’s effect on reading. 

In terms of bulk, “The Teaching of Reading in the 
Elementary School,” by Paul McKee, professor of 
education at the State College of Education (Greeley, 
Colo.), comes near to carrying off the prize for honors 
in recent methodological works on reading. However, 
it has more significant reasons for demanding profes- 
sional attention. Here may be found exceptionally 
detailed analyses of practical procedures on every 
grade level, as well as instructions for helping pupils 
locate, evaluate, organize, and retain information and 
ideas that they had read. Professor McKee takes 
less of a rose-tinted view of his task than do most of 
his author-colleagues. While his thoroughgoing sug- 
gestions leave little to the individual teacher’s imagi- 
nation, his frequent citations of unpublished disserta- 
tions and other research studies, carried out by himself 
and degree candidates, indicate that his thoughts are 
also with the more advanced investigator of reading 
problems. The author is candid enough to admit that 
he has no need for devoting space to remedial tech- 
niques, since he feels that the conscientious applica- 
tion of the basic methods makes corrective work un- 
necessary. There are sufficient reading references and 
test annotations, but no discussions of the impact of 
the comies on reading habits. 

Reading is one of the subjects treated frequently 
in the yearbooks of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. During the past two years, two sizable 
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volumes were given over to this topic. Part II of the 
Forty-Eighth Yearbook, “Reading in the Elementary 
School,” has been prepared under the chairmanship 
of Arthur I. Gates, professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, one of the top lead- 
ers in the field. Among the contributors are such 
well-known authorities, as Emmett A. Betts, Donald 
D. Durrell, David H. Russell, William S. Gray, and 
Paul Witty. The content is textbookish in organiza- 
tion and style, especially the two chapters by Gertrude 
Hildreth. One expects more advanced contributions 
in the publications of the NSSE. Part II of the 
Forty-Seventh Yearbook, “Reading in High School 
and College,” has been edited by William S. Gray. 
The title is something of a misnomer, since overwhelm- 
ing attention is given to the secondary school. The 
various chapters are concerned with the reading pro- 
gram, the improvement of reading, the library, read- 
ing retardation, teacher education in reading, and 
miscellaneous topies. Again one meets familiar edu- 
cationists—Paul Witty, Guy L. Bond, Ruth Strang, 
et al.—but very rarely a subject-matter specialist 
among the many contributors, advisers, and consult- 
ants whose thinking made up this yearbook. The 
special thesis underlying the volume seems to have 
been well expressed by Witty: “Although college stu- 
dents increase in reading ability without special in- 
struction, many investigators maintain that better 
results ean be secured if guidance in reading is re- 
quired” (p. 19); and by Gray: “Each small high 
school and eollege should have on its staff at least 
one teacher well qualified in the field of reading” (p. 
67). According to Harold A. Anderson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, high schools (and colleges?) 
should engage teachers of basic instruction in reading, 
teachers of retarded and disabled readers, reading 
co-ordinators and supervisors, and other specialized 
personnel (p. 285). Isn’t this sort of thing carrying 
guidance and babying of students too far into the 
higher brackets of the educational system? When 
will the learner be expected to acquire knowledge and 
skills without the aid of academic infant-sitters? The 
yearbook will undoubtedly help many teachers and 
administrators, but it overstresses the obvious and 
does not even touch upon some of the real problems 
of reading on the upper levels—philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and foreign languages. 

The parade of publications on remedial reading 
continues unabated. The big gun here is the third 
edition of Arthur I. Gates’s “The Improvement of 
Reading,” a work initially published in 1927. Within 
the limits of his aim, the preparation of “a manual of 
directions for diagnosing and remedying reading de- 
fects” (p. v), Dr. Gates, who is an expert teacher of 
reading specialists, is impressively thorough. His 
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case studies, exercises, test and bibliographical refer- 
ences (mostly to Gates), and appendix make his book 
an eminently worth-while one as a guide to practice 
and further research. Some of his pages (pp. 79-81) 
contain familiar matter which is not necessary in a 
specialized textbook. In size and in content, Gates’s 
book is one of the outstanding publications in reading 
issued during the past decade. 

Another manual stressing remedial methods is “How 
to Increase Reading Ability,” by Albert J. Harris, 
assistant professor of education at the College of the 
City of New York. Now in its second edition, this 
detailed book contains information on readiness, in- 
structional methods, reading comprehension, and other 
topics in addition to its main theme. The material is 
functional throughout, and the author makes constant 
reference to research studies with occasional evalua- 
tive comment (e.g., p. 225). At times, one feels that 
elementary material might have been taken for granted 
(p. 24). There is little of the doctrinaire about the 
methods of beginning reading (pp. 77-79). The 
lengthy case studies of reading disability, the brief 
chapter reading lists, the annotated bibliographies of 
bibliographies and of tests, and the graded book lists 
help make Dr. Harris’s volume a genuinely useful one 
for the teacher and research worker. One judgment 
deserves immortality: “The comic books of today may 
be pointing the way to the textbooks of the future” 
(p. 433). 

Of more modest size, scope, and scholarship is 
“Handbook for Remedial Reading,” by William Kott- 
meyer, director of the Reading Clinie of the St. Louis 
public schools. Employing a simplified style and 
method of presentation, and including instructive 
illustrations, the author aims “to review briefly some 
background information for teachers, to establish a 
sequence of reading skills development, to suggest 
ways in which a teacher may help a retarded reader 
and may differentiate reading instruction in a large 
classroom” (p. 6). The fundamental facts presented 
by a man in the field may prove more helpful and less 
confusing to the average teacher than the long dis- 
quisitions. 

Two pamphlets come from the pen of Gertrude 
Boyd, associate professor of guidance education 
(whatever that means), the College of Education of 
the University of Wyoming. In “Remedial Tech- 
niques for Reading Difficulties,” Professor Boyd of- 
fers concrete suggestions, chiefly in outline form. 
Those who have no time to study Kottmeyer’s hand- 
book may profit from her booklet. “Appraising and 
Developing Reading Skills” is likewise concerned 
with remedial problems and procedures. This little 
publication contains illustrations, a short bibliog- 

raphy, and test annotations. 
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“Improving Reading Instruction in the Secondary 
School,” a report prepared by the Southern Section 
of the California State Committee on Developmentg] 


Reading (a joint committee of the California State ~ 
Department of Education and the Association of Cali. 
fornia Secondary-School Principals), describes read. — 
ing methods and materials in various subject fields, _ 
To be frank, it must be confessed that this bulletin | 


makes it appear that all secondary-school teaching js 
actually instruction in the English language (e.g., pp, 
56-101). This is somewhat too simple for comfort, 
One would like to know whether the interests of evaly- 


ating growth in reading and writing can better be 
served by the pupil’s brief replies to a questionnaire 
on a book (pp. 33-37) or by a consecutive composi- 


tion. The authors, like the pupils, feel that the latter 
is a dispensable nuisance which blocks reading prog- 
ress. 
annotated bibliography (pp. 104-130). 

The procedures by which the objectives of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Reading Clinies have been realized 
during 1945-46 are set forth in “Clinical Studies in 
Reading,” by the staff of the clinies. Here are care- 
fully written contributions by Helen M. Robinson, 
Virginia M. Axline, Mandel Sherman, and others, with 
bibliographies of tests and pertinent readings, illus- 
trations, and convenient summaries and conclusions. 
Of particular interest are the case studies analyzed by 
Dr. Robinson, especially the one in which the pupil 
was weaned away from the comies (pp. 81-84). The 
monograph is a record of experiences which can serve 
as inspiration to clinics in other institutions and to 
persons desiring to open new clinics. Furthermore, 
it is also usable in a reading seminar. 

The most unusual work on reading in some time is 
“Reading and Visual Fatigue,” by Leonard Car- 
michael, president of Tufts College, and Walter F. 
Dearborn, professor of education at Harvard Univer- 
sity, whose first researches in reading were carried on 
nearly half a century ago. The purpose of the 
authors is “to summarize and discuss some of the 
relevant scientific literature” on eye fatigue and “to 
describe a new or rather a newly modified method for 
the quantitative study of visual work” (p. 2). Among 
the cautious conclusions these two are noteworthy: 
“. , . there is evidence that the basis of fatigue is a 
change in substances necessary to maintain activity 
and, concomitantly, the accumulation of waste prod- 
ucts which further reduce the supply of energy, 
hamper the activities of the organs doing the work, 
and interfere with the resynthesis or reaccumulation 
of the necessary energy substances” (p. 41); “... 
significant changes were not found in the various 
measured aspects of the eyes’ behavior in reading dur- 
ing an experimental six-hour period” (p. 359). From 
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the latter the authors infer that “there seems to be no 
basis for the belief that requiring long periods of 
reading on the part of secondary-school or college 
students may be injurious to the visual mechanisms 
of such students if they have reasonably satisfactory 
eyes to begin with” (p. 363). This is a difficult book, 
even formidable, but by no means insurmountable. 
Perhaps this is one of the reasons why it has not been 
referred to more often in the literature on reading. 
In any event, it may be stated with confidence that 
one cannot become a real specialist in reading prob- 
lems without an intimate knowledge of its contents. 
Not only reading clinicians, professors of reading 
methodology, and supervisors of reading in school 
systems, all of whom can naturally be expected to use 
this volume with professional profit, but also pub- 
lishers of school and college textbooks will find “Read- 
ing and Visual Fatigue” a source of invaluable scien- 
tifie information. The bibliography is made up of 
over 400 titles, chiefly in English and German, but 
including some items in French, Spanish, and Jap- 
anese. Special mention should be made of the first- 
class illustrations. 

A subject that has commanded much attention of 
late is readability. In “A Formula for Predicting 
Readability,”* a booklet reprinting two articles origi- 
nally published in the Educational Research Bulletin 
(January 21, and February 17, 1948), Edgar Dale 
and Jeanne S. Chall of the College of Education of 
the Ohio State University express dissatisfaction with 
the Lorge and Flesch formulas. Instead they present 
the Dale formula, which “is based on two counts— 
average sentence length and percentage of unfamiliar 
words (words outside the Dale list of 3,000 words).” 
Instructions for the application of this formula, to- 
gether with the complete Dale list, are given in the 
second part of the pamphlet. 

In turning to research publications, it is interesting 
to note the direction in which some foreign efforts are 
going. The first volume of “Studies in Reading” re- 
leased by the Scottish Council for Research in Educa- 
tion opens with a critically interpretative review by 
W. B. Inglis of recent investigations on beginning 
reading. Also of much interest to readers on this 
side of the Atlantie is Sister Jude’s study of young 
children’s knowledge of the vocabulary of comics. 
Her conclusion is that “those responsible for the pro- 
duction of comics, hard-headed business men for the 
most part, with no other aim in view than profit, are 
achieving by one of the most popular playways what 
educationists are striving to accomplish by the more 
stereotyped means of Infant Readers” (p. 188). 


4 For a competent survey of the literature in this field, 
see E. A. Betts, ‘‘Readability: Its Application to the 
Elementary School’’ (reprint from Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, vol. 42, February, 1949; pp. 22). 
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On this side, understandably enough, more studies 
are available to the interested researcher. Tradition- 
ally, Teachers College, Columbia University, is one of 
the leading producers of research writings in the field 
of reading. Among its research publications are at 
least half a dozen doctoral dissertations’ which per- 
tain to various specialized aspects of the reading 
problem. “The Relationships among Hearing Acuity, 
Speech Production, and Reading Performance in 
Grades 1A, 1B, and 2A,” prepared by Lois J. Rossig- 
nol under the sponsorship of Irving Lorge and Jane 
D. Zimmerman, tries in the main to answer the ques- 
tion whether speech production varies with hearing 
acuity before the latter reaches its maximum. The 
findings of this experiment, which involved 229 pa- 
rochial-school children in New York City, indicate 
that “none of the relations between hearing acuity 
and speech production, as evidenced by the child’s 
skill in articulating speech sounds in familiar words, 
is significantly different from zero” (p. 37). The im- 
plications (pp. 37-40) present nothing that sensible 
teachers do not already know. For a small publica- 
tion there is an inordinate amount of repetitiousness. 
“Radio, Motion Picture, and Reading Interests,” by 
Alice P. Sterner of the Barringer High School 
(Newark, N. J.), seeks to determine whether it is the 
medium itself or the natural adolescent interest in 
adventure, humor, or love that drives youth to spend 
hours upon hours with radio, films, and other types 
of entertainment. Working under Ida Jewett and 
Irving Lorge, the author collected data from 372 of 
her pupils by means of check lists and diary records 
of seeing, hearing, and listening habits. Her find- 
ings are not precisely startling, viz.: “The interests of 
adventure, humor, and love attract pupils to the 
leisure language activities” (p. 32); “Radio attracts 
large audiences to almost all types of programs” 
(ibid.) ; “In general, high school pupils select the same 
specific titles in each medium, regardless of sex, school 
grade, intelligence, or socio-economic status. There 
are only three exceptions to this generalization: boys 
and girls do not select the same type of books; boys 
and girls do not read the same magazines; freshmen 
and seniors do not read the same type of books” (p. 
59); “adventure is the favorite [theme] with adoles- 
cents, humor is a close second, and the love theme is 
very popular with high school girls” (p. 60). More 
fuel for the flames of Dr. Hutchins! The author’s 
conclusions and implications (pp. 60-71) are very 


5 The writer knows of four studies which were unavail- 
able to him: M. C. Almy, ‘‘A Study of Children’s Ex- 
periences Prior to First Grade in Relation to Success in 
Beginning Reading’’; K. B. Rudolf, ‘‘The Effect of 
Reading Instruction on Achievement in Eighth Grade 
Social Studies’’; M. A. Mitchell, ‘‘The Relationship of 
Reading to the Social Acceptability of Sixth Grade Chil- 
dren’’; and M. C. Potter, ‘‘ Perception of Symbol Orien- 
tation and Early Reading Success.’’ 
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vulnerable; her bibliography and résumé of research 
studies much less so. Mary H. B. Wollner’s “Chil- 
dren’s Voluntary Reading as an Expression of Indi- 
viduality,” sponsored by Ruth Strang, is a study of 
gifted eighth-grade pupils in the Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln School. Her conelusion is that 


a child’s reading, far from being related to single factors 
or combinations of a few factors, depends upon complex 
interrelationships among many factors—hereditary, en- 
vironmental, and maturational. No two children have 
exactly the same pattern of voluntary reading: one may 
show a relatively high, another a relatively low, interest 
in reading in relation to such aspects of total develop- 
ment as mental abilities, cultural background, and other 
achievements and activities. In other words, voluntary 
reading is an expression of individuality (p. 80). 


The alert reader will find in this dissertation case 
studies of more than passing interest, e.g., Ken (age 
12-8, 1Q 136), who tried to make headway with San- 
tayana’s “Persons and Places” and Laski’s “The Revo- 
lution in Our Time”; and Joan (age 12-8, IQ 183), 
who read with avidity “almost anything, from Ogden 
Nash to Thomas Mann, from Superman to Shake- 
speare.” 

The results of a twelve-year study which enlisted 
the participation of over 50,000 pupils taught by 625 
teachers in more than 200 junior and senior high 
schools of varying sizes in New York State have 
recently been made public. Embodied in a volume 
under the title, “The Reading Interests of Young 
People,” written by George W. Norvell, supervisor of 
English in the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, the study proves that schoolboys and schoolgirls 
continue, after all these years, to loathe such classics 
as the orations of Burke and the poems of Milton. 
(Not only that, but many teachers share the same 
feelings.) Only those classics which meet “the test 
by fire,” i.e., the pupil popularity poll, deserve to be 
read in the schools. It is therefore unnecessary, con- 
cludes the author with a show of magnanimity, “for 
the teacher to throw overboard all classic literature to 
meet the interests of young people. However, in 
view of the high standing both artistically and in 
children’s favor of many modern selections, the use 
of a large proportion of modern literature seems 
justified” (p. 86). With a triumphant flourish, Mr. 
Norvell consigns “As You Like It,” “The Viear of 
Wakefield,” and other “deeply disliked” classics to 
their deserved oblivion. What has happened to the 
challenges that were supposed at one time to have con- 
fronted the school? The largest portion of Norvell’s 
book consists of lists of pupils’ selections classified by 
literary type in order of popularity, all superbly in- 
dexed. There is no excuse any more for a teacher to 
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require pupils to suffer the inanities of Macaulay or 
Daniel Webster. Caveat magister! 

Professor Gray submits once more a volume pre- 
pared under his editorship, “Reading in an Age of 
Mass Communication,” an official report of the Com- 
mittee on Reading at the Secondary School and Col- 
lege Levels, the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. This little book contains six chapters by as 
many authorities on the various phases of the topic. 
Russell B. Thomas of the University of Chicago gives 
an abbreviated and overfacile explanation of the role 
of reading in the interpretation of literature, history, 
and philosophy. Robert C. Pooley of the University 
of Wisconsin warns that “responsibility for the effee- 
tive reading of students does not pertain only to Eng- 
lish teachers and a few specialists, but in greater or 
lesser degree to all who give instruction in high schools 
and colleges” (p. 107). Lon La Brant of New York 
University punctuates an otherwise interesting chapter 
on personal factors affecting the reading process with 
commonplace observations (pp. 44-45, 50), while 
Louise Rosenblatt, also of New York University, dis- 
courages the English teacher from attempting to take 
all knowledge for his province. Each chapter is con- 
cluded with well-selected, briefly annotated references. 

Now follow several series of proceedings of confer- 
ences on reading held in different parts of the country. 
Professor Gray edits three volumes of the scholarly 
goings-on at the University of Chicago: “Promoting 
Personal and Social Development through Reading,” 
“Basie Instruction in Reading in Elementary and 
High Schools,”® and “Classroom Techniques in Im- 
proving Reading.” The first-named covers an unu- 
sual scope—intergroup and international relation- 
ships, scientific knowledge, aesthetic and spiritual ap- 
preciation, and social and democratic understanding. 
One special feature of this record is the inclusion of 
many annotated book lists. The contributors comprise 
such familiar folk as Dora V. Smith, Stephen M. 
Corey, Paul Witty, May Hill Arbuthnot, and others. 
The chapters on the role of reading in international 
understanding, unfortunately, omit a basic essential, 
the reading of foreign languages. In particular, the 
chapter by E. T. MeSwain of Northwestern Univer- 
sity is well-intentioned but excessively simplified and 
somewhat superficial (e.g., p. 184). The third volume 
mentioned covers the field with textbooklike thorough- 
ness. The contributors number such illustrious pro- 
fessionals as Arthur I. Gates, Cyril O. Houle, A. Ster! 
Artley, May Hill Arbuthnot, Helen M. Robinson, 
Thelma G. Thurstone, Harry J. Baker, Samuel A. 
Kirk, and Glenn M. Blair. Here, agai, ean be found 
the omnipresent annotated book lists. The final sum- 


6 This volume, containing the proceedings of the 1948 
conference, was, triste dictu, unavailable to the writer. 
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nary is a useful adjunct to the compilation. In final 
chapter of presentation, Superintendent Philip J. 
Hickey of St. Louis makes a rather weak-kneed effort 
0 brush off public criticism of the results in reading 
obtained in the schools. Taking this collection of 
assays as a Whole, one can say that it constitutes tes- 
mony to the broadmindedness of the University of 
Chieago, sponsors and publishers of the volume, since 
many of its pages represent perfect documentation 
for the educational criticisms of its chancellor. 

The Claremont College Reading Conferences con- 
tinue to interpret the meaning of reading along mul- 
tisensory lines. The 1947 yearbook, based on the 
theme, “Types of Reading Materials for a Functional 
Program of Instruction,” is made up of many short, 
popular papers by Peter L. Spencer, professor of 
education at Claremont College and director of the 
conferences, F. Dean McClusky, Florence Mateer, and 
others. The volume begins with a sprightly preface 
by William H. Burton of Harvard University. The 
1948 yearbook, “Implementing the Process of Rea/- 
ing Oneself, Other People and Things Which Affect 
Human Behavior,” contains longer and more profes- 
sional articles. Among the new contributors are 
Robert B. Haas, associate director of the Pacific 
Coast Council on Intercultural Education, and Mal- 
colm S. MacLean, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles). The 1949 vol- 
ume, entitled “The Problems and Techniques Involved 
in Reading Social Relationships,’ deals with the 
interpretation of language signs, personal and social 
relationships, socio-political-economie situations, and 
psycho-educational tests. The last-named section was 
contributed, save for the introduction, by students. 
Professors Lou La Brant and Lillian Gray, previously 
mentioned, are among the more prominent partici- 
pants in this yearbook. 

A newcomer to the company of annual reading con- 
ferences is the one organized in 1945 by the University 
of Pittsburgh. The report of the 1947 session is 
called “Problems of Oral Reading and Speech,” and 
includes Edgar Dale and Paul Witty among its numer- 
ous contributors. The current installment in this 
series, “Basal Instruction in Reading,” contains 
papers by Guy L. Bond, E. W. Dolch, and Nila 
Blanton Smith of New York University. These re- 
ports have been competently assembled and edited by 
Gerald A. Yoakam, professor of education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Space would not suffice for a discussion of all the 
recent writings on the problems of reading instruction 
in the schools, and this writer is indeed fortunate that 
he has not been able to locate the complete collection. 
It is reasonable to guess that the next three years will 
witness an even greater harvest of textbooks, re- 
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searches, and other publications, with regard to the 
improvement of reading only not in the lower schools, 
but also in the colleges. Orandum est that the lit- 
erature will not venture into the higher educational 
precincts. 

At the rate things are developing, with more and 
more of children’s and adults’ time being surrendered 
to the comies and television, the art of reading may 
become as rare as writing once was. Many teachers 
and administrators have given up bucking the tide 
and have capitulated to the practice of downgrading 
the reading program to the level and interests of 
comic-book enthusiasts. No longer are boys seen 
reading the so-called trash literature of the Rover 
Boys, Tom Swift, and the Motor Boys;’ little did the 
professional discouragers of those stories realize that 
future generations would reject even such modest 
writings in favor of materials making lesser demands 
on the intellect. 

No one concerned with the educational process will 
dare turn aside from the challenge to restore read- 
ing to its rightful place in the development of growing 
personalities. This type of challenge requires more 
than a mere proliferation of publications on how to 
teach reading. What is needed is a vigorous rethink- 
ing of the philosophy underlying the American educa- 
tional system. Fewer circumlocutions and more pur- 
poseful actions. 
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INSTITUTIONS MAY LIVE BEYOND 
THEIR MEANS 

THE evidence that institutions of higher education 
are running into financial difficulties appears to be 
increasing. The fear lest current operations may, as 
one university president put it, “result in a red figure 
unless decisive measures are undertaken,” is not con- 
fined to one institution only. To take the country as 
a whole, the decisive measures that are proposed are 
of three kinds: 1. To secure Federal aid for higher 
education is a proposal that is frequently suggested 
but with a certain caution because of the fear that 
government aid might be followed by control. So 
great is this fear that a university president has 
misinterpreted the relations between the University 
Grants Committee and the British universities. 2. To 
eall upon alumni and friends for increased support, 
while not an innovation in the case of independent 
institutions, may not meet with the suecess that used 
to attend it in the days of lower taxes. 3. To check 
the increase in enrollments, particularly such expan- 
sion as was proposed in the report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, is a measure that 
fails to take the American scene into account and 
may lead to a waste of ability and talent. 
The one measure that might yield satisfactory re- 


sults—to live within one’s means—is rarely suggested. 
This applies as much to institutions as to individuals, 
One does not hear today as one did two decades ago 
of the need of more stadiums and gymnasiums; more 
laboratories and more expensive equipment have taken 
their place. To live within one’s means does not nec- 


. essarily mean “studied educational recession” or de- 


cline in the quality of education. It would mean a 
study of the things that should come first and that 
an institution can best accomplish. A great deal could 
be achieved, particularly in state institutions, by de- 
vising admission standards that would reduce the high 
pereentage of wastage. More co-operation between 
institutions and interchange of students might be a 
more efficient method of meeting the situation than to 
seek to offer courses on everything in the academic 
calendar. There is a tendency to laugh at the inflated 
number of subjects advocated by Milton and others of 
his age, but few seem to see the efforts of modern in- 
stitutions to meet all the possible contingencies of life 
without adding much either to educational advance- 
ment or to intellectual progress. Comenius claimed 


that he had a method whereby he could teach omnia 
omnino omnibus, but he never had occasions to con- 
sider the financial implications of his theory.—I. L.K. 
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APPOINTMENTS OF ADMINISTRATORS 
REPORTED IN VOLUME 71 OF 
“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” 

As a continuation of the service inaugurated in the 
last number of Volume 70 of ScHoout anp Society 
(December 31, 1949), there are listed herewith the 
names of chief administrators of universities, colleges, 
technological institutes, and private schools whose 
appointments were reported in these columns since 
the first of January. In all cases, with the exception 
of appointments that will not become effective until 
some time later than July 1, the persons named have 

already assumed their posts. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas (Col- 
lege Station): Marion Thomas Harrington (presi- 
dent). 

Allen-Stevenson School for Boys (New York 21): 
Joseph C. Rennard (headmaster). 

American International College 
Mass.) : Spencer Miller, Jr. (president). 

Ateneo de Manila (P. R.): The Reverend James J. 
McMahon, S.J. (president). 

Atlantic Christian College (Wilson, N. Car.): The 
Reverend D. Ray Lindley (president). 

Bakersfield (Calif.) Junior College: Ralph Prater 
(president). 

Baptist Theological Seminary (Ziirich, Switzerland) : 
The Reverend Joseph Nordenhaug (president). 

Brevard (N. Car.) College: The Reverend George 
Brinkmann Ehlhardt (president). 

Brown Military Academy (San Diego, Calif.) : 
Brigadier General Ivan L. Foster (superintendent and 
commandant). 

Champlain College (Plattsburg, N. Y.): Frederick 
A. Morse (provost). 

Chicago Medical School: John J. Sheinin (presi- 
dent). 

Chico (Calif.) State College: Glenn Kendall (presi- 
dent). 

Colorado School of Mines (Golden) : John W. Van- 
derwilt (president). 

Colorado Woman’s College (Denver): Val H. Wil- 
son (president), after August 1. 

Concordia Collegiate Institute (Bronxville, N. Y.): 
The Reverend Albert E. Meyer (president). 

Denison University (Granville, Ohio): Cyril Fuller 
Richards (acting president), after September 1. 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary (Philadel- 
phia) : The Reverend Gilbert L. Guffin (president). . 

Eastern Oregon College of Education (La Grande) : 
Roderick G. Langston (president). 

Emerson School for Boys (Exeter, N. H.) : Ralph W. 
Turner (headmaster). 

Finch Junior College (New York 21) : Roland R. De 
Marco (president). 
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Flint (Mich.) Junior College: William Fred Totten 
(president). 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College (Tal- 
lahassee) : George W. Gore, Jr. (president). 

Frances Shimer College (Mount Carroll, Il.) : Aaron 
J. Brumbaugh (president). 

George Fox College (formerly Pacifie College, New- 
berg, Ore.) : Paul E. Parker (president). 

Hackley School (Tarrytown, N. Y.): Harrison M. 
Davis, Jr. (headmaster). 

Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion 
of New York and Cincinnati: Nelson Glueck (presi- 
dent). 

Hollins College ( Va.) : John R. Everett (president). 

Horace Mann School for Boys (Fieldston, New York 
City) : Mitchell Gratwick (principal). 

Jamestown (N. Y.) Community College: Carlyle C. 
Ring (provost). 

Junior Agricultural College of Central Arkansas 
(Beebe) : Boyd Johnson (president). 

Kent (Conn.) School: The Reverend John O. Pat- 
terson (headmaster). 

Lake Erie College (Painesville, Ohio): Alfred T. 
Hill (acting president). 

Lewis College of Science and Technology (Lockport, 
Ill.) : Rear Admiral Herbert J. Grassie (president). 

Little Rock (Ark.) Junior College: Granville D. 
Davis (president). 

Mary C. Wheeler School (Providence, R. I.): S. 
Rowland Morgan, Jr., (headmaster). 

Masters School (Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.): Elizabeth 
Brooke Cochran (headmistress). 

Middle Georgia College (Cochran): L. E. Roberts 
(president). 

Morgan Park Military Academy and Junior College 
(Chicago): Clarence Lee Jordan (superintendent). 

Municipal University of Wichita (Kans.): Harry 
F. Corbin (president). 

National Cathedral School (Washington, D. C.): 
Katharine Lee (principal), in September. 

New School for Social Research (New York 11): 
Hans Simons (president). 

Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.) : Major Gen- 
eral Ernest N. Harmon (president). 

Oak Ridge Military Institute (Mars Hill, N. Car.) : 
Colonel T. O. Wright (president). 

Oregon College of Education (Monmouth): Roben 
J. Maaske (president). 

Pennsylvania State College: Milton S. Eisenhower 
(president). 

St. Margaret’s School (Waterbury, Conn.) : Pauline 
S. Fairbanks (headmistress). 

St. Mark’s School of Texas (Dallas): Robert H. 
Iglehart (headmaster), in September. 
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Saint Mary’s College (Winona, Minn.): Brother J. 
Ambrose, F.8.C. (president). 

Saint Paul’s Polytechnic Institute (Lawrenceville, 
Va.) : Earl Hampton McClenney (president). 

Samuel Huston College (Austin, Tex.): The Rev- 
erend Robert F. Harrington (president). 

Santa Barbara School (Carpinteria, Calif.) : Calvin 
W. Miller (headmaster). 

Savannah (Ga.) State College: William Kenneth 
Payne (president). 

Shattuck School (Faribault, Minn.) : The Reverend 
Sidney Wilmot Goldsmith, Jr. (headmaster). 

Sidwell Friends School (Washington, D. C.) : Robert 
S. Lyle (headmaster). 

Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) College: Evan A. Reiff (presi- 
dent). 

Southwestern College (Winfield, Kans.): Alvin 
White Murray (president). 

Southwestern University (Georgetown, Tex.): Wil- 
liam C, Finch (president). 

State Teachers College (Fitchburg, Mass.): Eliis 
F. White (president). 

Sweet Briar (Va.) College: Anne Gary Pannell 
(president). 

Tennessee Wesleyan College (Athens): The Rev- 
erend LeRoy A. Martin (president). 

Thacher School (Ojai, Calif.): Newton K. Chase 
(headmaster). 
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Triple Cities College (Endicott, N. Y.): Glenn G. 
Bartle (provost). 

University of Buffalo (N. Y.): Thomas Raymond 
McConnell (chancellor). 

University of Houston (Texas): W. W. Kemmerer 
(acting president). 

University of North Carolina (Chapel Hill) : Gordon 
Gray (president), September 1. 

University of the State of New York (Albany): 
Lewis A. Wilson (acting president). 

Virginia State College (Petersburg): Robert P, 
Daniel (president). 

Voorhees School and Junior College (Denmark, 
S. C.): Cecil D. Halliburton (president). 

Wake Forest (N. C.) College: The Reverend Harold 
Wayland Tribble (president). 

Washington and Jefferson College (Washington, 
Pa.) : Boyd Crumrine Patterson (president). 

Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.): Jerome H. Bentley 
(acting president). 

Westtown (Pa.) School: Daniel D. Test, Jr. (princi- 
pal). 

Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
(Greensboro) : Edward K. Graham (chancellor). 

Yale University (New Haven, Conn.) : Alfred Whit- 
ney Griswold (president). 

Young L. G. Harris College (Young Harris, Ga.) : 
Charles R. Clegg (president). 


e e 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending June 19: 2. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Edward K. Graham, whose appointment as dean of 
faculties, Washington University (Saint Louis), was 
reported in ScHoo.t anv Society, June 18, 1949, will 
assume new duties as chancellor, Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina (Greensboro), July 
1. Dr. Graham will be succeeded by Leslie J. Buchan, 
dean, School of Business and Public Administration, 
who will serve in both capacities. 


The Reverend Harold Wayland Tribble, whose ap- 
pointment as president, Andover Newton Theological 
School (Newton Center, Mass.), was reported in 
ScHoot anp Society, August 9, 1947, will assume 
new duties, July 1, as president, Wake Forest (N. C.) 
College, succeeding Thurman D. Kitchin, whose forth- 
coming retirement was reported in these columns, 
May 21, 1949. 


Hans Simons, whose appointment as acting presi- 
dent, New School for Social Research (New York 11), 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, May 20, has 


been elected president. Clara W. Mayer, dean, 
School of Philosophy and Liberal Arts, has been given 
additional duties as vice-president. 


Rear Admiral Herbert J. Grassie, U.S.N. (retired), 
has been named president, Lewis College of Science 
and Technology (Lockport, Ill.). He succeeds the 
Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, who becomes presi- 
dent emeritus. Rear Admiral Grassie’s appointment 
as chancellor was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
July 16, 1949. James M. Eagan, dean of studies, 
has assumed new duties as dean of the college. 


Granville D. Davis, instructor in history has been 
appointed president, Little Rock (Ark.) Junior Col- 
lege, succeeding the late John A. Larson. Edmon 
Q. Brothers, who has been serving as acting president, 
will remain at the college as dean. 


Cecil D. Halliburton has been appointed president, 
Voorhees School and Junior College (Denmark, S. 
C.), and will assume his new duties on or before 
July 1. 


Marlin M. Volz, assistant professor of law, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been named dean, School of 
Law, University of Kansas City (Mo.). 
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Glenn S. Dumke, professor of history, Occidental 
College (Los Angeles), will assume new duties as 
dean of faculty, July 1. Philo M. Buck, Jr., pro- 
fessor emeritus of comparative literature, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been appointed visiting 
professor at the college for the summer session. 


Carol E. Marshall, teaching fellow and tutor, Rad- 
cliffe College (Cambridge, Mass.), has been named 
assistant dean of instruction and will assume new 
duties, September 1. 


Stanley O'Neill, teacher of botany and zoology, 
Dearborn (Mich.) Junior College, will assume new 
duties in the newly created post of assistant dean. 


Homer Bast, assistant professor of history and 


political science, has been named director of ad- 


missions, Roanoke (Va.) College. 


John Walton, superintendent of schools, Manchester 
(Ohio), has been appointed professor of secondary 
education and chairman of the division of profes- 
sional studies and adult education, Queens College 
(Charlotte, N. C.). He is serving as visiting pro- 
fessor of education at Wesleyan College (Macon, 
Ga.) during the summer session. 


J. Harvey Wheeler, instructor in government, Har- 
vard University, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of political science, and James A. Jenkins, 
Jewitt Fellow, Institute of Advanced Study (Prince- 
ton, N. J.), has been named assistant professor of 
mathematics, the Johns Hopkins University. 


Willard S. Smith, a teaching assistant in Princeton 
University, has been appointed assistant professor of 
economics, Willamette University (Salem, Ore.). Le- 
land J. Gordon, head of the department of economies, 
Denison University (Granville, Ohio), is giving two 
courses during the summer session: “Consumers Eco- 
nomies” and “Labor Economics.” 


Margaret R. Muntz, instructor in chemistry, Mount 
Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), has been 
named assistant professor of chemistry, Mary Bald- 
win College (Staunton, Va.), to succeed Robert B. 
Holt, professor of chemistry, retiring at the end of 
the current semester. 


The Reverend Richard C. Hoefler, pastor of St. 
John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, Springfield 
(Ohio), has resigned to accept a post as assistant 
professor of speech, Wittenberg College (Spring- 
field). 


Harold Stevenson has been appointed instructor in 
psychology, Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), and 
will assume his new duties in the fall. Frederick 
Bracher, associate professor of English, who will be 
on sabbatical leave of absence for the academic year 
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1950-51, has been awarded a travel grant-in-aid-of- 
research by the Pacific Coast Committee on Humani- 
ties and will devote his time to research in libraries 
in the eastern part of the United States and in the 
libraries of Stanford University and of the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley). Allan B. Cole, asso- 
ciate professor of Oriental affairs, left at the close 
of the academic year to devote several years to fur- 
ther study of Japanese language and problems. 


Norton Downs has been appointed instructor in his- 
tory at Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.). 


Charlotte Erickson has been named instructor in eco- 
nomies and history, Carthage (Ill.) College. 


Frederick J. Dirmaier has been appointed instructor 
in German, St. Michael’s College (Winooski Park, 
Vt.). 

Raymond Bernard Allen, president, University of 
Washington (Seattle 5), has been elected chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton (N. J.) and Los Angeles, to suc- 
ceed Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago. Norman O. Frederiksen, associate professor 
of psychology, Princeton University, has been named 
head of the service’s department of research. 


The following officers and members of the execu- 
tive board were elected at the fifth annual convention 
of the Catholic Business Education Association, held 
in New Orleans, April 13: Brother Kieran Ryan, 
C.S.C., St. Edward’s University (Austin, Tex.), presi- 
dent; Sister Mary Liguori, 0.P., St. Mary’s Domini- 
ean College (New Orleans), vice-president; Sister 
Mary Gregoria, B.V.M., Mundelein College (Chi- 
cago), executive secretary; Sister Mary Regis, O.P., 
St. Vincent Ferrer High School, New York City, 
treasurer; and Sister Mary Alexius, 0.P., Edgewood 
High School, Madison (Wis.), publications director. 
Members-at-large elected are: Brother John M. Mur- 
ray, F.S.C.H., Rice High School, New York City; 
Sister Mary Dorothy, 0.P., Bishop McDonnell Me- 
morial High School, Brooklyn; Brother James Luke, 
F.S.C., St. Mary’s College (Winona, Minn.); and 
Sister Mary Athanasia, S.S.J., Regis College (Wes- 
ton, Mass.). 


Christine Yerges Conaway, dean of women, the Ohio 
State University, has been elected national vice-presi- 
dent, and Lucile Allen, dean of women, Cornell Uni- 
versity, national secretary, National Asociation of 
Deans of Women. 


The following have been elected officers of the 
Classical Association of New England for the year 
1950-51: William C. Greene, professor of Greek and 
Latin, Harvard University, president; Margaret H. 
Croft, Crosby High School, Waterbury (Conn.), vice- 
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president; and F. Stuart Crawford, visiting professor 
of classical languages, Boston University, seeretary- 
treasurer and representative on the Council of the 
American Classical League. Those elected to member- 
ship in the Executive Committee are: Barbara P. 
McCarthy, associate professor of Greek, Wellesley 
(Mass.) College; Norman L. Hatch, Phillips Exeter 
Academy (Exeter, N. H.) ; Eunice Work, professor of 
classics, Wheaton College (Norton, Mass.) ; and Fran- 
cis L. Jones, State Teachers College (Worcester, 
Mass.). 


Henry J. Warman, associate professor of geography 
and secretary, Graduate School of Geography, Clark 
University (Worcester, Mass.), has been named 
United States member of the Committee on Teaching 
and Methodology of the Commission of Geography, 
Pan-American Institute of Geography and History. 
Other members of the committee are: Carlos Delgado 
de Carvalho, Brazil (chairman), Horacio Ureta Mar- 
tinez, Uruguay, Levi Marrero Artiles, Cuba, and 
Javier Pulgar, Peru. 


Samuel A. Kirk, professor of education in charge of 
teacher training in special education, University of 
Illinois, has been named vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Association on Mental Deficiency. 


John E. Englekirk, chairman of the department of 
Spanish and Portuguese, Tulane University (New 
Orleans 18), will assume new duties, July 1, as di- 
rector of the European office of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, with headquarters at 173 Boule- 
vard St. Germain, Paris. Dr. Englekirk will succeed 
Albert George, whose appointment was reported in 
ScHooLt anp Society, August 20, 1949. Olive Hol- 
brook, a member of the staff of the institute, is assist- 
ant director. 


Edward C, Jandy, associate professor of sociology, 
Wayne University (Detroit 1), will be on leave of 
absence for the academic year 1950-51 to serve as 
cultural officer for the Department of State in Tel 
Aviv (Israel). Among his duties Dr. Jandy will 
advise Israelite students who are planning to attend 
institutions of higher education in the United States. 


Robert A. Hall, Jr., associate professor of modern 
languages, Cornell University, has received a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation that will enable him 
to undertake a preliminary study in bilingualism dur- 
ing the summer. Dr. Hall will investigate the prac- 
tical and linguistic problems in India, Puerto Rico, 
the Philippines, and other countries in which the 
official language is not the native language of the 
major part of the population. 


Wallace Earle Stegner, director of the creative-writ- 
ing center, Stanford University, and Mrs. Stegner will 
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leave for a tour of India, Thailand, the Philippines, 
and Japan on November 1 during which they wil] 
conduct a series of seminars for writers in these coun- 
tries. The university is sending Professor and Mrs, 
Stegner on the trip under a grant of $10,000 by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


Samuel Koenig, assistant professor of sociology and 
anthropology, Brooklyn College, will be on leave of 
absence during the academic year 1950-51, under a 
grant from the Social Science Research Council, to 
study the adjustment problems of new immigrant 
groups in Israel and the culture emerging in that 
country. 


Conrad E. Ronneberg, chairman of the department 
of chemistry, Denison University (Granville, Ohio), 
will supervise a research program in the thermo- 
dynamic properties of solutions of fluoroacetiec acids 
that is being supported at the university by a Fred- 
erick Gardner Cottrell grant of $2,500 given by the 
Board of Directors of the Research Corporation, 405 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 


Clifford S. Parker, chairman of the department of 
languages, University of New Hampshire, who is re- 
tiring at the close of the academic year after 19 years 
of service, has been awarded the honorary title, “Of- 
ficier d’Académie,” by the French Ministry of Educa- 
tion “for his achievements in the field of French lan- 
guage, literature, and civilization as a teacher and an 
author.” 


Erwin D. Canham, editor, Christian Science Monitor, 
délivered the Frank Ellsworth Spaulding Lecture on 
Education at Yale University, May 26, using as his 
title, “The Authentic Revolution.” 


Arthur F, Lucas, professor of economics and director 
of the division of business administration, Clark Uni- 
versity (Worcester, Mass.), has been appointed eco- 
nomie adviser to the Committee on Small Business 
of the U. S. House of Representatives. 


Recent Deaths 

Edward Asahel Birge, president emeritus, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, died, June 9, at the age of 
ninety-eight years, according to a report received by 
ScHoou anp Society, June 12. Dr. Birge, who was 
a world-renowned limnologist, had served the uni- 
versity as instructor in natural history (1875-79), 
professor of zoology (1879-1911), dean (1891-1919), 
College of Letters and Science, acting president 
(1900-03), and president (1918-25). 


Henri Johannes J. Van den Berg, former professor of 
musi¢,University of Illinois, died, June 9, at the age 
of eighty-one years. Dr. Van den Berg had served 
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the university as head of the piano faculty from 1905 
ytil his retirement in 1937. 





The Reverend Brother Cyril Paul, professor of 
dassical languages and religion, Manhattan College 
(New York City), died, June 13, at the age of forty- 
one years. Brother Cyril Paul, who was a member 
of the Brothers of the Christian Schools and a prefect 
of discipline at the college, had taught at St. Augus- 
tine’s High School (Brooklyn), De La Salle Insti- 
tute (New York City), and Saint Mary’s College 
(Stockton, Calif.) before going to Manhattan College. 












Mother St. Rose Marie, former superior of Notre 
Dame Academy (Staten Island), died, June 13, at the 
age of seventy-one years. Mother St. Rose Marie had 
also served as superior at St. Sebastian’s Academy 
(Providence, R. I.) and Villa Barlow (St. Albans, 
Vt.). 

Arthur Vernon Woodworth, associate professor 
emeritus of finance, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, died, June 16, 
at the age of eighty-five years. Mr. Woodworth had 
served the university as teacher of corporation finance 
and tutor in history, economics, and government 
(1920-27), becoming associate professor of finance 
in 1927. 

The Reverend Brother Paul, C.F.X., oldest member 
of the order, died, June 18, at the age of eighty-five 
years. Brother Paul had directed Xaverian Brothers’ 
schools at Old Point Comfort (Va.) and Rutherford 
(Calif.) and had served as superintendent (1907- 
25), St. Mary’s Industrial School (Baltimore). 
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BATCHELLER, HILAND GARFIELD. The Engineer 

in Human Relations. Pp. 39. Illustrated. Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York. 1949. 
This is the third of four speeches and panel discussions 
presented at the conference on “Industry and the Engineer 
of the Future” in commemoration of the 125th anniversary 
of the institute. 































BILLINGTON, RAY ALLEN, BERT JAMES LOEW- 
ENBERG, AND SAMUEL HUGH BROCKUNIER 
(Editors). The Making of American Democracy: 
Readings and Documents. Vol. I. Pp. xvi+395. 
(1492-1865.) Vol. II. Pp. xvi+557. (1865-1950.) 
Rinehart and Company, New York 16. 1950. $2.00 
each. 

This presents a continuous documentary account of Ameri- 


ean history. The sequences of chapters and topics center 
attention on critical periods of the nation’s growth. 


CAHN, EDMOND N. The Sense of Injustice: An An- 
thropocentric View of Law. Pp. 186. New York Uni- 
versity Press, New York 3. 1949. $3.50. 

In the beginning there were those who believed that law 
was only the will of the dominant local deity, and in our 
own era there are those who believe that law is only the 
will of the dominant economic class. The two agree in 
defining law as a manifestation of applied power. 
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COOK. 4A Sociological Approach to Education: A 
Revision of Community Backgrounds of Education. 
Pp. xii+514. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
18. 1950. $4.50. 

This book is not a discussion of current social problems 
but rather a study of co-operative procedures for working 
on any kind of group problem. 


DAWSON, MILDRED A. Language Teaching in Grades 
One and Two: Language for Daily Use. Pp. ix +100. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
1950. 

The language program must be as much concerned with 
what children say as with how they say it—with both the 
intake and outgo. 

@ 

DOCKERAY, FLOYD C., AND GORHAM LANE. Psy- 

chology. Pp. viiit+ 564. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
11. 1950. $3.75. 
The late Dr. Dockeray, co-author, always felt that the text- 
book should establish the framework within which the in- 
structor and the student should work together. The re- 
sponsibility for a greater part of this second edition, with 
the changes involved, fell to the lot of the junior author. 


ELLSON, HAL. Tomboy. Pp. viii+215. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 
1950. $2.75. 
There is a new fiction literature dealing with juvenile 
delinquency which should open the eyes of many. This 
author is one of its leading writers. What characterizes 
his novels is their authenticity. 


FALK, PHILIP H. Guidance in the Madison Public 
Schools. Pp. 136. Illustrated. Board of Education, 
Madison, Wis. 1950. 

Biennial report 1947-49. 


HAHN, MILTON E., AND MALCOLM S. MacLEAN. 

General Clinical Counseling in Educational Institu- 
tions. Pp. xi+375. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York 18. 1950. $3.50. 
This text for upper-division and graduate students organ- 
izes into teachable form the basic theories and concepts of 
clinical counseling and describes the knowledge and skills 
essential to sound clinical practice. | 


® 
HAILE, PENNINGTON. The Eagle and the Bear: A 
Primer of Political Philosophy. Pp. 194. Ives Wash- 
burn, Ine., 29 West 57th Street, New York 19. 1950. 
$2.50. 
The reader of this book will gain a clear understanding 
of the political roots of the United States and the Soviet 


Union. “ 
HAMMETT, CATHERINE T. Your Own Book of 
Campcraft. Pp. 197. Illustrated. Pocket Books, 


Ine., Rockefeller Center, New York. 1950. 25 cents. 
Prepared under the auspices of the American Camping 
Association. 
° 

HOLMES, VERA BROWN. A History of the Americas: 
From Discovery to Nationhood. Pp. xiv+609. Illus- 
trated. The Ronald Press Company, New York 10. 
1950. $5.00. 
Absolutely beautiful pictures and well written account of 
the history of twe continents, beginning with early Indian 
cultures and continuing until about 1830. 


HUXLEY, JULIAN. Heredity East and West: Lysenko 
and World Science. Pp. x+246. Henry Schuman, 
Inc., 20 East 70th Street, New York. 1949. $3.00. 
Here is a book that clarifies one of the greatest contro- 
versies of our time. By reading it we may better under- 
stand our troubled world. 


Teacher Supply and Demand in the 


MAUL, RAY C. 
Pp. 36.. National Education Associa- 


United States. 
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tion, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


$1.00. Quantity rates. 

Report of the 1950 National Teacher Supply and Demand 
study, sponsored by the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 





MERRY, 


MERRY. The First Two Decades of Life: 


xiii + 600. 
$3.75. 

The authors found that, 
tegrated picture of growth 
two decades of life, 
rewrite their first book. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 16. 


MORT, PAUL R., AND WILLIAM S. VINCENT. 
Modern Educational Practice; A Handbook for Teach- 
ers. Pp. viii+ 437. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York 18. 1950. $4.50. 


A rich pool of practices which others have found helpful 
may give to teachers something to draw upon to make to- 
morrow more zestful, more satisfying—that is the aim of 
the authors of this book. 








NELSON, JOSEPH. Backwoods Teacher. Pp. 288. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 521 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 1949. $3.00. 
A true and highly humorous story of wonderful people and 
strange customs in the heart of America. 
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Nursing Career with a Future for You. Pp. 12. Tlus- 
trated. Committee on Careers in Nursing, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19. 1950. Single copies free; addi- 
tional copies, 5 cents; 100 copies, $4.00. 

This booklet is one of several new pieces of informational 
material designed to interest young people in a nursing 
career, 
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RITTER, E. L. AND L. A. SHEPHERD. Methods of 
Teaching in Town and Rural Schools. Pp. xiv + 650. 
Illustrated. The Dryden Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. 1950. $3.50. 


This revision, with completely new sections devoted to 
health and safety education, speech development, litera- 
ture, and audio-visual instruction, gives the reader a text 
of even greater usefulness than the original. 


® 
SHEPHERD, HILTON D., VERNON A. MUSSEL- 
MAN, AND EUGENE H. HUGHES. Introduction 


to Modern Business. Pp. xii+ 563. 
Ine., New York 11. 1950. $4.75. 
Colleges preparing students for business careers can no 
longer justify a program that gives only formal informa- 
tion. In addition to providing a foundation of broad, 
technical courses they must make available an educational 
program that will aid youth in selecting, entering upon, 
and succeeding in the proper profession. 


SINGER, CHARLES. A History of Biology: A Gen- 
eral Introduction to the Study of Living Things. Pp. 
xxxv +579. Illustrated. Henry Schuman, Ine., 20 
East 70th Street, New York 21. 1950. $5.00. 

A second edition, this book attempts to give, in simple 


language, a critical survey of the historical development 
of biology from about 460 B.C. to our times. 


STEWART, MAXWELL 8S. ‘‘This Land of Ours.’’ 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 162. Pp. 32. Illustrated. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 1950. 30 cents. 

Conservation means wiser use, not increased surpluses. 
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FRIEDA KIEFER, AND RALPH VICKERS 
A Revision 
and Extension of From Infancy to Adolescence. Pp. 
1950. 


in order to present a properly in- 
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it would be necessary practically to 
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VAIL, CHARLES R. Circuits in Electrical Engineer; 
Pp. xv+560. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Ine., 
York 11. 1950. $5.75. 
The object of this book is to present those electrica] prin- 


ciples which may be considered basic to nearly all 
of electrical-engineering activities. Phases 
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WEINRICH, URIEL. College Yiddish: An Introdyg. 
tion to the Yiddish Language and to Jewish Life ang 









Culture. Pp. 397. Yiddish Scientific Institute—Y IVO, 
535 West 123d Street, New York 27. 1950. $4.50. 


















THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 






Dignified, professional, efficient service. 
spondence invited. Member N. A. T. A. 
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* * * * * 





‘*Private colleges could not survive except for pri- 
vate enterprise, and I doubt seriously whether pri- 
vate enterprise could long survive except for private 
colleges’’. Dr. Frank H. Sparks, President of Wa- 
bash College, in an address before the Rotary Club 
of Chicago. 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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